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THE PRESENT STATE OF POETRY 

BY ARTHUR DAVISOX FICKE 



When in the fifteenth century the Italian poet Politian 
called poetry " the solace of men and the everlasting joy 
of the Gods," he spoke with an assurance that might have 
failed him could he have had a momentary forward glimpse 
across four hundred years of literary history. It is in- 
evitable that his eloquent words should gain, for us, a per- 
plexing commentary from the state of poetry in our day. 
For though it is somewhat difficult to say, with any show 
of authority, what amount of joy the Gods may be deriving 
at present from this art, one may assert without much hesi- 
tancy that men are getting from it very little solace. And 
however distasteful Politian might have found such an ad- 
mission, he would probably have been honest enough to 
agree that modern life has forgotten the uses of the poets. 

It is very curious that this condition of atrophy should 
exist for poetry, in view of the fact that just now there 
appear to be more writers of verse than there have been 
at any time in the history of literature. An English critic 
conservatively calculates that there are fifty-two minor poets 
at liberty on his island, and our prosperous land can prob- 
ably double the count. No one of these so far has proved 
himself a Goethe, but a considerable number of them are 
imaginative artists of high distinction. Whatever their 
powers, and though they may be reckoned by scores, the 
product of their art appears, if we measure it by its in- 
fluence, as an insignificant detritus around the bases of the 
real mountains of modern thought — a thing ignored by 
those who sit upon the heights — a negligible element in the 
story of the intellectual life of our epoch. quae mutatio 
rerum! Once Lorenzo de Medici could turn from the task 
of governing Florence to the reading of Petrarch and the 
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writing of sonnets; Sir Walter Raleigh laid aside Ms bril- 
liant lyrics to accomplish his adventurous voyages to the 
New World; and Edmund Spenser's Secretaryship to the 
Government of Ireland did not preclude him from becoming 
the author of the greatest poem of his age. There were 
giants in those days — giants who did not contemn poetry. 
But the direct influence of the Renaissance, when such things 
were possible, has been partly absorbed and partly dis- 
sipated ; and we face the fact that in our own time the active 
and the poetical life have parted company. With rare ex- 
ceptions serious and efficient men of the present do not come 
within bowing distance of poetry from one year's end to 
another. 

Special students of literature are not the only persons 
who may find interest in contemplating this situation: it 
is one of general import. For if we conclude that the mod- 
ern world — and particularly the American section of it — is 
wrong in its rejection of poetry and is mistakenly thrusting 
aside a valuable adjunct of intellectual experience, the ques- 
tion of reform is of common concern. Or if, on the other 
hand, we find that modern taste in this matter is sagacious, 
then surely it is a discovery of some moment — worthy of 
being proclaimed as one of the brilliant achievements of the 
age — that this practice of poetry, so long fostered by a de- 
luded race, has been tested and found of a piece with many 
another discarded superstition. And so the question forces 
itself upon us as a matter of more than academic inquiry — 
why in this day is poetry a negligible quantity in general 
American life I 

One hears it said for answer in certain quarters that our 
twilight of the poets results from the growth of a general 
sordidness and concentration upon material things, the pre- 
dominance of which drives out all interest in the works of a 
finer idealism. I am a little distrustful of the conclusions 
of those who posit this or some other mysterious deaden- 
ing influence, fatal to imagination, growing out of modern 
life. For no quality of our age seems more obvious than 
the vast idealism and leaping imagination which are the life- 
breath of its humanitarian ambitions and its material con- 
quests. Nor, on the other hand, can one dismiss the prob- 
lem as with a wave of the hand by saying that our poets 
are such inferior ones that no one cares to read them. For 
in the first place, the assumption is not true. Much of our 
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poetry is excellent : one could name a dozen men whose work 
is worthy of the most careful attention of serious readers. 
And in the second place, one does not observe any very 
passionate pilgrimage of modern readers back to the illus- 
trious poets of the past, whose writings are still of easy 
access to any who care to seek them. What one does see 
is a brilliant, powerful, and creative age wholly indifferent 
to good or to bad poetry. 

It is easier and more customary to bring forward abun- 
dant justification for this indifference on the part of the 
public than it is to explain the underlying causes. One needs 
only to state the situation to perceive its plausibility. Here 
is a nation of tremendous practical activity; each man ab- 
sorbed in the practice of a profession, the development of 
an industry or the direction of a commercial enterprise. 
Each individual finds his days crowded very full of affairs 
that must be given guidance and ideas that must be put 
into action. For a man's immediate undertaking an in- 
tricate technique must be mastered and applied ; and poetry 
cannot help him in this. For his leisure he wants enter- 
tainment and diversion ; and poetry seems so remote, so un- 
real, and so preternaturally serious that it offers nothing 
of attraction. Thus in neither his work nor his play does 
he feel the need of the possible service of poetry. And 
various misunderstandings foster this separation. The man 
of affairs offends the poets by his devotion to commerce and 
his disregard of their idealism ; they offend him by writing 
what is Greek to him and by being rather impractical per- 
sons. So they agree to leave each other severely alone, and 
they generally carry out the agreement. No attitude on 
the part of the public could be more natural and logical; for 
ours is a strictly utilitarian age, and the dust-heap is the 
obviously appropriate repository for any element that can- 
not demonstrate its immediate worth. The pressure of 
material needs in a comparatively new country makes this 
inevitable. 

It is, however, only a beginning to convince oneself that 
this situation is a perfectly natural one. The chief point 
of interest, the cause of all this, still eludes one. Before 
entering upon the pursuit of the real answer to our ques- 
tion it may be well to prepare nets for its capture by stopping 
for a moment to put in order our notions of poetry and of 
the nature of its forces. 
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No other anaylsis of the art seems to me quite so ex- 
pressive as that which ignores questions of form — epic, lyric, 
and the like — and bases its divisions on two essentially dif- 
ferent attitudes of the artist toward the material he uses. 
This classification allies all poetry to one or the other of 
two great types. The one type is that in which the element 
of intellectual play predominates ; the other type is that in 
which the element of intellectual enlightenment predom- 
inates. 

By the first, or play element, I mean to indicate that typo 
of poetry in which the aim of the writer and the attraction 
for the reader are chiefly a pleasant recreation or excursion 
of the mind, an agreeable absorption in a beautiful thought 
or a beautiful form of expression. Verses of exquisite im- 
agery and lingering music, songs which capture the moon- 
rise or imprison the sunset, all belong here. They may be 
of the most varying degree of profundity — either " Little 
Miss Muffet," or " Kubla Khan " and " St. Agnes' Eve." 
But much as they differ one from another, they are all alike 
in the one particular — they all have as their aim the ex- 
pression of ideas for the sake of their aesthetic or decorative 
value. As we read such poetry our minds are relaxed from 
the strenuous energies and keen concentration which real 
life exacts from us as we face it ; and we pass gradually into 
an imaginary world of delicate fancies and alluring half- 
lights, haunting memories and delightful unrealities, which, 
be they grave or gay, never have the disturbing menace or 
the brutal immutability of fact. As Sidney says : ' ' Nature 's 
world is brazen; the poets, only, deliver a golden." To such 
a world the tired or baffled mind may resort for consolation 
and forgetfulness, and this phase of poetry has always been 
able to offer to such readers a large and innocent measure 
of happiness. 

By the second or enlightening element of poetry I mean 
to describe that variety which has as its aim the interpreting, 
analyzing, and clarifying of the facts and purposes of life 
by means of the perceptive and expressive power of art. 
It includes not mere didactic poetry, but rather all poetry 
which is enlightening in the sense in which every genuine 
extension of the sympathies or sharpening of the perceptions 
is an enlightenment. Poetry of this variety attempts to 
select, from the heterogeneous welter of sensations and re- 
actions that constitute our consciousness and our memory, 
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those episodes which have serious meaning in the human 
drama and to arrange these so as to express something of 
the spiritual values involved. It is a criticism of life, to 
use Matthew Arnold's much-abused term, a formative state- 
ment of ideals and inspirations. 

Though these two phases, the play element and the en- 
lightenment element, often meet in one work, they are at 
bottom strongly contrasted. The first is an escape from life, 
the second an illumination of life. "While the one leads 
the reader away from the turmoil of experience into the 
repose of beauty, the other purifies and enlightens reality 
by piercing that cloudy murk with the beams of ideal inter- 
pretations and appraisements. The work of Keats in such 
characteristic poems as the " Psyche " or the " Belle 
Dame " stands as an illustrious example of the first phase; 
the work of Shelley represents the second. 

These elements make their appeal in many cases to differ- 
ent temperaments and different audiences. For instance, 
one finds a few readers of very high literary cultivation 
and intellectual sophistication who feel, rightly or wrongly, 
that the enlightening type of poetry has very little to say 
to them. It can disclose, they believe, no new mental vistas 
to minds already familiar with the great storehouses of 
the world's past thought; to them it seems only the shrill 
repetition of long-since established verities. Minds of this 
rare type of cultivation will often be more attracted by the 
play element of poetry. They may weary of what seems 
to them the superfluous restatement of old truths, but they 
have still ear to give to the graceful expression of a delicate 
fancy or the music of a harmoniously flowing song. 

But on the other hand, this play element will have no 
fascination for any audience that has not considerable leis- 
ure and culture and sophistication. The average educated 
man will not like it, for he uses his mind to work with and he 
is not practised in the art of employing mental activity as 
an instrument of play. The reason that paintings and music 
and decorative poetry are to him a sealed book is that he has 
never learned the knack of abandoning himself at the proper 
moment to the wings of fancy. He has not had time to 
master the little conventions and tacit assumptions that 
hedge every art. The conceits of poetry seem strange, un- 
real, unnatural to him, for he has never been accustomed to 
the peculiar fourth dimension in which they move. He finds 
vol. cxciv. — no. 670 28 
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it an incomprehensible region full of fantastic activities ; in 
watching them he is conscious of what Walter Pater feels 
in the figures of Botticelli — " a passion and energy greater 
than any known issue of them explains." And all of this 
is true not only of the uneducated and stupid reader, but 
even more strikingly of the highly specialized and keenly 
intelligent man who is accomplishing most in our society 
to-day. 

Now an examination of any large quantity of modern 
poetry will make it plain that, while the intelligent readers 
of our time have been steadily losing the faculty of enjoy- 
ing the play element, the writers have been steadily con- 
centrating their efforts more and more upon this phase of 
the art. Fascinated by the unquestionable brilliance of such 
lights as Keats and Poe, they have devoted their energies 
to the achievement of similar triumphs. They have done 
beautiful work, but in a narrow sphere, content to be limited 
by what Professor Bradley calls " the bewitching inward 
world of the poet's soul and its shadowy adventures." For 
instance, I find in a recent magazine that of its four poems 
one concerns the call of the wind to the wanderer, another 
pictures a lonely road in the rain, another the ghosts of dead 
lovers that return, and the fourth a bird singing in a tree. 
Each is treated as a tiny picture, to be worked with infinite 
care into that most precious of enamels — song. Each one 
is charming, decorative — and trivial. Now, it is an excellent- 
thing to feel and depict the beauty of one small corner of 
life, but it is still more excellent to realize the exact mag- 
nitude of the part which that fragment plays in the larger 
scheme of things and to express the whole scope of its re- 
lations. Compare these themes with those of such a poet as 
Homer, who, to use the words of Plato, 

" speaks of human society and of intercourse of men good and bad, skilled 
and unskilled, and of gods conversing with one another and with mankind, 
and about what happens in Heaven and in the world below, and of the 
generations of Gods and heroes." 

Modern poetry seems thin beside such a strain. No ex- 
quisiteness of execution in these designs of birds and flowers 
can compensate for the breadth of comprehension which they 
have sacrificed. Not only have they sacrificed scope, but all 
except a few of them have sacrificed passion also to the 
prudences of the magazine editors. Passion may be en- 
lightening, but prettiness never. Yet the day of prettiness 
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is with us: witness the following instance. Out of a cata- 
logue of recent volumes of poetry I select the follow- 
ing typical titles: " iEgean Echoes," " Forget-me-nots," 
'* Poems," " Dreams," " The Man and the Rose," another 
" Poems," " Violet Verses," " Lyrics from Lotus Land," 
" Driftwood." No one of these themes will be able to tempt 
a busy man to stay home from the theater to read it. No 
one of them is likely to prove to be anything more than the 
charmingly expressed elaboration of a private fancy. I 
should be the last to deny that such arabesques of beauty 
have their fascination and their high value as a form of 
subtle play for the mind. But the exquisite expression of 
a complex emotion or the sympathetic interpretation of a 
rare mood of nature interests only literary and studious peo- 
ple, who are few. 

In saying these things I do not for a moment forget to 
blame those qualities of inertia, ignorance, and crassness in 
the public, which are the despair of the poet. The great 
mass of men will never be open to the direct influence of 
his idealism; they will always run away from his visions 
to see a moving-picture show. But even facing this fact, I 
am reluctant to admit that the poets are justified in dis- 
missing the whole body of their contemporaries as a pack 
of vulgar fools. If the intelligent portion of the public is 
not drawn to their work, I think it occasion for a very search- 
ing self-examination on the part of the poets. The great 
need of the modern poet is to bring himself into a keener 
sense of service and into closer communication with his 
fellow-men. He has not gone his half of the way toward 
them, and he ought to go far more than half of the way. 
As Professor Santayana says-: 

" Literature has its piety, its conscience. It cannot long forget, without 
forfeiting all dignity, that it serves a burdened and perplexed creature; a 
human animal struggling to persuade the universal sphinx to propose a 
more intelligible riddle." 

Hence it is well for a writer to remember that the poets 
exist for the people, not the people for the poets, and that 
any sane ideal of the poet's function must shrink from the 
conception of a poetry which makes no honest attempt to 
reach the majority of even the distinctly intellectual portion 
of mankind. Art need never abandon those subtleties of 
technique which so fascinate the initiated, but its larger 
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masses and total purpose should have general intelligibility 
and universal appeal. 

It is often said that any tendency in literature which has 
to rely on the appreciation of the few is likely to be an un- 
sound one: and the saying is certainly true when the few 
are not the most vigorous natures, but rather the over- 
sophisticated and impotent ones. Modern poets cannot flat- 
ter themselves that they, like Shelley, are too high and subtle 
of thought to be understood or appreciated by the general 
world. Their isolation is the result of aloofness from the 
concerns of toiling men and of the cultivation of a separate 
sphere of thought where trifles bulk large to the brooding 
consciousness. Nor can they, like Keats, plead the valid 
excuse of a new continent added to the world of pure Beauty. 
A new poetic form, the petty lyric, has been their contribu- 
tion to the progress of poesy. With this petty lyric they 
have crowded the corners of the magazines and the lav- 
ender-colored bindings of the publishers, until even those 
of us who worship the very ground before the shrine of the 
Delphic Apollo cry out that these charms and amulets hawk- 
ed in the streets are a sorry substitute for the grave au- 
thentic voice of the Oracle. For as the English poet, Maurice 
Browne, writes: 

" The poet is both artist and prophet. Poetry does not mean the making 
of verses. He who makes beautiful verses is an artist, one for whom no 
praise can be too great, since he adds to the world's pleasure. But the 
poet is something different, something, as I think, far higher. For not only 
must he be an artist, . . . but also he must have some great new hope to 
offer, some great new message to deliver, that men may pause awhile to 
listen and wonder and be glad." 

Many of the minds whose sense of the perils of this pres- 
ent isolation might have produced a change have doubtless 
been drawn away from poetry to industrial work by the 
incomparably greater rewards and honors offered there. 
Meanwhile the remaining ones, a band of specialists, have 
developed their powers in the direction of graceful form, 
impeccable music, and delicate imagination, unaware that 
the great, army of men was steadily marching away from 
them in the quest of practical achievement. And so the situa- 
tion of to-day has resulted. The mind of the nation is in- 
tensely bent upon perfectly definite material or intellectual 
aims ; the poets are pouring out a great wealth of exquisite 
jewel- work in song; and if for a moment the two divergent 
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parties pause to look at each other each is filled with aston- 
ishment, incredulity, and contempt for the employment of 
the other. As one' of the most serious of modern poets, 
William Watson, puts it, it appears to the men of affairs 
that: 

" The idly tuneful, the loquacious throng 
Flutter and twitter, prodigal of time, 
And little masters make a toy of song 

Till grave men weary of the sound of rhyme." 

To the poets it seems, in the words which an essayist, John 
Jay Chapman, uses in another connection, that: 

" The present commercial tyranny . . . lies like a heavy fog of intel- 
lectual depression over the whole kingdom of Mammon and is fed by the 
smoke from a million factories. The artist works in it, the thinker thinks 
in it. Even the saint is born in it. The rain of ashes from the nineteenth- 
century Vesuvius of business seems to be burying all our landscape." 

And so the poets and the people move, in general apart, 
mutually misunderstanding and mutually disliking each 
other. 

To bring them together would not be easy. It seems un- 
likely that the American people will ever become an audience 
possessed of the degree of cultivation required for a general 
appreciation of the play element in poetry. Certainly such 
is not to be expected for many, many generations. But 
ours is a people of astonishing intellectual vigor and great, 
perhaps unparalleled, imagination ; and these two facts make 
it incredible that we shall continue forever to live on terms 
of divorce from our poets. The probable line along which 
the reconciliation must come is one which offers great en- 
couragement for the future. 

To me it is very clear that we must look to the other phase 
of poetry — not the play element, but the enlightening ele- 
ment — to bring about this reunion. I am optimistic enough 
to believe that, if contemporary poetry succeeded in express- 
ing the living ideals and the significant forces of modern 
life the readers would no longer stand apart from it. I do 
not mean the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker, 
who probably read nothing, hut I have in mind the large 
class of educated men who to-day are strangers to poetry. 
They would listen, I think, if poetry were to speak to them 
loftily of the real interests of their lives, gripping their 
intellects and touching their hearts with the notes of a pas- 
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sion not alien to them. This formative side of poetry, this 
power of voicing vital aims and values, is not a dead force ; 
it will at some future time draw the people back to it with 
an irresistible attraction. 

Such a task the poets must assume. If they wish general 
attention they must crystallize from the cloudy liquor the 
thoughts gropingly present in the minds of all. They must 
formulate the common sympathies and desires, proclaiming 
with clearness and precision what the masses feel with in- 
distinctness and vacillation. I cannot doubt the effect that 
such an achievement would produce. I believe that any 
poet could capture our attention in an instant if he were to 
speak to us about the vital elements of our emotion or the 
serious convictions of our intellect. "We would listen gladly 
to a master of poetic insight and appropriate speech, who 
expressed truly and beautifully all that we feel and hope 
as to the progress of the race or the destiny of the individual. 

This fact can be demonstrated by one familiar example. 
When Edwin Markham's " Man with the Hoe " was pub- 
lished, it came nearer than anything else has done, in my 
recollection, to becoming a great popular poem. It is a work 
of no extraordinary profundity of thought or beauty of 
language, but. it happened to voice a criticism and an ideal 
which were latent in the minds of the many ; and so it touched 
that hidden spring which controls the great flood of popular 
emotion. The infrequency of such an episode shows how 
far the poets are from understanding the common aims. 
Kipling comes nearer than most; but the praises which hailed 
his approach are dying out as men discover that his idealism 
is not high enough, his imagination not vast enough, his 
sympathies not magnanimous enough, to formulate their 
hopes, even though he tries with consummate skill to trick 
them by talking of their common affairs and in their com- 
mon language. They perceive that he is a brilliant jour- 
nalist, but not a seer or a poet. 

Few modern poets make even such an attempt as this. 
As a class they have gone their way into a remote chamber 
of their own, a little jewel-cabinet such as that of which 
William Blake wrote : 

" The cabinet is formed of gold, 

And pearl and crystal shining bright, 
And within it opens into a world 
And a little lovely moony night." 
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Outside in the greater world of strenuous daylight the 
activity of life has gone on imabated by this withdrawal. 
I confess that I think it has gone on more blunderingly, with 
more misconceptions of the aims and ends of effort, and tow- 
ard more barren goals than it might have done could it have 
had the benefit of the critical and interpretive power of a 
vigorous body of enlightening poetry. The ideals which 
it has developed are often false and generally ill-defined. 
They need exemplification, analysis, light. They need the 
utterance of a lofty voice, as once in a former time they 
found it in the poetry attributed to King David. Let us 
not forget what has been said many times before, that the 
prophets of Israel were the poets of Israel. And it still 
remains as true to-day as it was three thousand years ago 
that for the expressing and shaping of our highest intuitions, 
no medium can possibly take the place of poetry. As Shelley, 
perhaps the subtlest mind ever devoted to the study of the 
theory of this art, writes : 

" The cultivation of poetry is never more to be desired than at periods 
when, from an excess of the selfish and calculating principle, the accumu- 
lations of the materials of life exceed the quantity of the power of as- 
similating them to the internal laws of human nature. ... It is not for 
want of admirable doctrines that men hate, and despise, and censure, and 
deceive, and subjugate one another. . . . We want the creative faculty to 
imagine that which we know; we want the generous impulse to act that 
which we imagine; we want the poetry of life. . . ." 

Great poetry is a trumpet to the spirit, a voice in the night. 
Our society in its search for happiness is marching to-day 
in a disordered mob along divergent paths largely because 
of the lack of such guidance. 

Certain of the older poets, such as Milton and Shelley, 
were the very trumpet voices of the great hopes of their 
time. But they express the ideals of their age and not of 
ours. . In their works marvelous treasures await the seeker, 
but the dust of years is upon them. Their revolutions are 
long since over; their revealments, however little use we 
make of them, have long since been commonplaces to us; 
we require a fresh statement of the eternal verities in their 
application to the interests which lie before us. This is a 
task that cannot be done once for all, since the basic facts of 
human nature, though immutable, appear in different forms 
to every age. Science, and social and religious changes have 
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revolutionized our outlook, opening to us a vast area of 
thought unknown a few decades ago. New interpretations 
are necessary and a recasting of old conceptions. A point 
of view from which to regard life, differing from any pre- 
vious one, must be developed to embrace this widening of 
the mental horizon. This is the possible office of poetry and 
heve the need of a great modern poet. 

To me it is very clear that a remarkable period of poetic 
revival is at hand. I do not mean to indicate that I see the 
slightest tendency toward it as yet, for I see not even a 
glimmer of such an event. But I feel that present conditions 
necessarily imply such a step for the future. This chaos 
of popular ideals, this worship of second-rate gods, cannot 
be regarded, by any one who has faith in human nature, as 
a condition of permanent duration. The limousine cannot 
forever be regarded as the measure of individual happiness, 
nor the steel output as the index of national progress. A 
sense of purposelessness in national life, a need of an in- 
spiriting idealism, a reaction against external and material 
standards, must certainly spring up in the general mind. 
Just as an obsei'ver at the end of the eighteenth century, 
looking upon the artificiality and shallowness which per- 
vaded English manners and literature of that period, might 
have infallibly predicted that a thirst would soon arise which 
would drive the people toward the springs of a profounder 
conception of life, so to-day one may discern a different ail- 
ment and prophesy a new rejuvenation of spiritual activity. 
And just as the Romantic School of English Literature — 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, and the rest — came into being 
to fill that new and groping need, so a new school of poets 
will miraculously appear to formulate for us a new idealism 
just as soon as the inadequacy of our present valuations 
makes the want of that idealism felt. At that moment, when 
the people realize that they need him, we shall be astounded 
by the voice of the first great American poet, springing — 
as Athena sprang full armed from the forehead of Zeus — 
out of the subconscious mental labor of the nation. I ques- 
tion whether he will arrive in our lifetime, but I have no 
doubt that the day of his coming is fixed. 

Such a poet will find great stuff for poetry ready to his 
hand. The feelings and the hopes of the modern man in 
their completeness remain to be sung. Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son said : 
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" Banks and tariffs, the newspapers and the caucus, Methodism and 
Unitarianism, are flat and dull to dull people, but rest. on the same founda- 
tion of wonder as the town of Troy and the temple of Delos and are as 
swiftly passing away." 

In the establishing of those foundations of wonder and in 
building upon them a satisfying conception of the new and 
the old elements of our world lies the opportunity of the 
future poet. With the success of such an attempt comes the 
scrutinizing of valuations, the expansion and clarifying of 
purposes, the widening of sympathies, and that humanistic 
outlook which we may describe in the words by which Walter 
Pater describes the humanism of the Renaissance : 

" The belief that nothing which has ever interested men and women can 
wholly lose its vitality — no language they have spoken, no oracle beside 
which they have hushed their voices, no dream which has once been enter- 
tained by actual human minds, nothing about which they have ever been 
passionate or expended time and zeal." 

And in taking up this task I believe that the poetry of the 
future must forget its own little personal preoccupation and 
predilections and be largely objective. The lyric impulse 
promises to give way to the epic. A more external, less in- 
trospective method must prevail, to produce for men who are 
intensely interested in external activities a poetry in which 
forms and forces shall combine in large and significant re- 
actions. The method of Homer and Milton, not of Keats 
and Poe, the wide-seeing vision, not the private dream, will 
survive. 

Aethue Davison Ficke. 



